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- From Chalmer’s Discourses. 


On the slender Influence of mere Taste and Sensi- 
* bility in Matters of Religion. 

‘And lo, thou art unto them asa very lovely song of 

one who hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 


instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not.” —Ezekiel xxxiti. 32. 


You easily understand how a taste for music 
is one thing, and a real submission to the influ- 
ence of religion is another;—how the ear may be 
regaled by the melody of sound, and the heart 


may utterly refuse the proper impression of the} 


sense that is conveyed by it; how the sons and 
daughters of the world may, with their every 
affection devoted to its perishable vanities, in- 
hale all the delights of enthusiasm, as they sit in 
crowded assemblage around the deep and solemn 
oratorio;—aye, and whether it be the humility of 
penitential feeling, or the rapture of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, or the sublime of a contempla- 
tive piety, or the aspiration of pure and of holy 
purposes, which breathes throughout the words 
of the performance, and gives to it all the spirit 
and all the expression by which it is pervaded; 
it is a very possible thing, that the moral, and 
the rational, and the active man, may have given 
no entrance into his bosom for any of these sen- 
timents; and yet so overpowered may he be by 
the charm of the vocal conveyance through which 
they are addressed to him—that he may be made 
to feel with such an emotion, and to weep with 
such a tenderness, and to kindle with such a 
transport, and to glow with such an elevation, 
-as may one and all carry upon them the sem- 
blance of sacredness. | | 

But might not this semblance deceive him? 
Have you never heard any tell, and with compla- 
cency too, how powerfully his devotion was 
awakened by an act of attendance on the orato. 
rio—how higgheart, melted and subdued by the 
influence of harmony, did homage to all the reli- 
gion of which it was the vehicle—how he was 
so moved and overborne, that he had to shed the 
tears of contrition, and to be agitated by the ter- 
rors of judgment, and to receive an awe upon 
his spirit of the greatness and the majesty of God 
—and that wrought up to the lofty pitch of eter- 
nity, he could look down upon the world, and 
by the glance of one commanding survey, pro- 
nounce upon the littleness and the vanity of all 
its concerns? Qh! it is very, very possible that 
all this might thrill upon the ears of the man, 
and circulate a succession of solemn and affect- 
ing images around his fancy—and yet that essen- 
tial principle of his nature, upon which the prac- 
tical influence of Christianity turns, might have 
met.with no reaching and no subduing efficacy 
whatever tosarouse it. He leaves the exhibition, 
as dead in Upspasses and sins as he came to it. 
Conscience kas not awakened upon him. Re- 


| great and her constraining realities. 


pentance has not turned him. Faith has not 
made any positive lodgement within him of her 
He speeds 
him back to his business and to his family, and 
there he plays off the old man in all the entire- 
ness of his uncrucified temper, and of his obsti- 
nate worldliness, and of all those earthly and 
unsanctified affections, which are found to cleave 
to him with as great tenacity as ever. He is 
really and experimentally the very same man as 
before—and all those sensibilities which seemed 
to bear upon them so much of the air and unc- 
tion of heaven, are found to go into dissipation, 
and be forgotten with the loveliness of the song. 
Amid all that illusion which such momentary 
visitations of seriousness and of sentiment throw 
around the character of man, let us never lose 
sight of the test, that ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know*them.”’ It is not coming up to this test, 
that you hear and are delighted. It is that you 
hear and do. This is the ground upon which 
the reality of your religion is discriminated now; 
and on the day of reckoning, this is the ground 
upon which your religion will be judged then; 
and that award is to be passed upon you, which 
will fix and perpetuate your destiny for ever. 
You have a taste for music:. This no more im- 
plies the hold and the ascendency of religion 
over you, than that you have a taste for beauti- 
ful scenéry, or a taste for painting, or even a 
taste for the sensualities of epicurism. But mu- 
sic may be made to express the glow and the 
movement of devotional feeling; and is it saying 
nothing to say that the heart of him who listens 
with a raptured ear, is through the whole time 
of the performance, in harmony with such a 
movement? Why, it is saying nothing to the 
purpose. Music may lift the inspiring note of 
patriotism; and the inspiration may be felt; and 
it may thrill over the recesses of the soul, to the 
mustering up of all its energies; and it may. sus- 
tain to the last cadence of th¢ song, the firm 
nerve and purpose of intrepidity; and all this 
may be realized upon him, who in the day of 
battle, and upon actual collision with the dan- 
gers of it, turns out to be a coward. . And music 
may lull the feelings into unison with piety; and 
stir up the inner man to lofty determinations; 
and so engage for.a time his affections, that, as 
if weaned from the dust, they promise an imme- 
diate entrance on some great and elevated ca- 
reer, which may carry him through his pilgrim- 
age superior to all the sordid and grovelling en- 
ticements that abound in it. But he turns him 
to the world, and all this glow abandons him; 
and the words which he hath heard, he doeth 
them not; and in the hour of temptation he turns 
out to be a deserter from the law of allegiance; 
and the test I have now specified Jooks hard 
upon him, and discriminates him amid all the 
parading insignificance of his fine but fugitive 
emotions, to be the subject both of present guilt 


and of future vengeance. 
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The faithful application of this test would put 
to flight a host of other delusions. It may be 
carried round among all those phenomena of hu- 
man character, where there is the exhibition of 
something associated with religion, but which is 
not religion itself. An exquisite relish for mu- 
sic is no test of the influence of Christianity. 
Neither are many other of the exquisite sensi- 
bilities of our nature. When a kind mother 
closes the eyes of her expiring babe, she is 
thrown into a flood of sensibility and soothing to 


her heart are the sympathy and the prayers of 


an attending minister. When a gathering 
neighbourhood assemble to the funeral of an 
acquaintance, one pervading sense of regret and 
tenderness sits on the face of the company; and 
the deep silence, broken only by the solemn ut- 
terance of the man of God, carries a kind of 
pleasing religiousness along with it. The sa- 
credness of the hallowed day, and the decencies 
of its observation, may engage the affections of 
htm who loves to walk in the footsteps of his 
father; and every recurring Sabbath may bring 
to his bosom, the charm of its regularity and its 
quietness. Religion has its accomplishments; 
and in these, there may be something to soothe, 
and to fascinate, even in the absence of the ap- | 
propriate influences of religion. The deep and 
tender impression ,of a family bereavement, is 
notreligion. The love of established decencies, 
is not religion. The charm of all that sentimen- 
talism which is associated with many of its 
solemn and affecting services, is not religion. 
They form the distinct folds of its accustomed 
drapery; but they do not, any or all of them put 
together, make up the substance of the thing it- 
self. A mother’s tenderness may flow most 
gracefully over the tomb of her departed little 
one; and she may talk the while of that heaven 
whither its spirit has ascended. The man whom, 
death has widowed of his friend, may abandon 
himself to the movements of that grief, which 
for a time will claim an ascendency over him; 
and, among the multitude of his other reveries, 
may love to hear of the eternity, where sorrow 
and separation are alike unknown. He who 
has been trained, from hisinfant days, to remem- 
ber the Sabbath, may love thé holiness of its as- 
pect; and associate himself with all its observ- 
ances; and take a delighted share in the mecha- 
nism of its forms. But, let not these think, be-. 
cause the tastes and the sensibilities which en- 
gross them, may be blended with religion, that 
they indicate either its strength or its existence 
within them. I recur to the test. I press its 
imperious exactions upon you. [ call for fruit, 
andsdemand the permanency of a religious influ- 
ence on the habits and the history. Oh! how 
many who take a flattering unction to their souls, — 
when they think of their amiable feelings, and 
their becoming observations, with whom this 


severe touch-stone would, like the head of Me- 


dusa, put to flight all their complacency. The 
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afflictive dispensation is for otten—-and he on 
whom it was laid, js practically as indifferent to 
God and to eternity as before. The Sabbathser- 
vices come to a close; and they are followed by 
the same routine of week-day worldliness as be- 
fore. In neither the one case nor the other, do 
we see more of the radical influence of Christi- 
anity than in the sublime and melting influence 
of sacred music upon the soul; and all this tide 
of emotion is found to die away from the bosom, 
like the pathos or like the loveliness of a song. 
The instances may be muitiplied without num- 
ber. A man may have a taste for eloquence, 
and eloquence the most touching or sublime 
may lift her pleading voice on the side of reli- 
ion. Aman may love to have his understand- 
ing stimulated by the ingenuities, or the resist- 
less urgencies of an argument; and argument the 
most profound and the most overbearing, may 
put forth all the might of a constraining vehe- 
mence iu behalf of religion. A man may feel 
the rejoicings of a conscious elevation, when 
some ideal scene of magnificence is laid before 
him; and where are these scenes so readily to be 
met with, as when led to expatiate in thought 
over the track of eternity, or to survey the won- 
ders of creation, or to look to the magnitude of 
these great and universal interests which lie with- 
in the compass of religion? A man may have 
his attention riveted and regaled by that power 
of imitative description, which brings all the re- 
collections of his own experience before him; 
which presents him with a faithful analysis of his 
own heart; which embodies in language such 
intimacies of observation and of feeling, as have 
often passed before his eyes, or played within 
is bosom, but had never been so truly or so 
ably pictured to the view of his remembrance. 
Now, all this may be done in the work of press- 
ing the duties of religion; in the work of in- 
stancing the application of religion; in the work 
of pointing those allusions to life and to man- 
ners, which mapifest the truth to the conscience, 
and plant such a conviction of sin, as forms the 
very basis of a sinner’s religion. Now, in all 
these cases, I see other principles brought into 
action, and which may be ina state of most live- 
ly and vigorous movement, and be yet ina state 
of entire separation from the principle of reli- 
gion. I will make bold to say, on the strength 
of these illustrations, that as much delight may 
emanate from the pulpit, on an arrested audience 
beneath it, as ever emanated from the boards of 
a theatre—aye, and with as, total disjinction 
of mind too, in the one case as in the other, 
from the essence or the habit of religion. I re- 
cur to the test. I make my appeal to expe- 
rience; and I put it to you all, whether your find- 
ing upon the subject do not agree with my say- 
ing about it, that a man may weep, and admire, 
and have many of his faculties put upon the 
stretch of their most intense gratification—his 
judgment established, and his fancy enlivened, 
and his feelings overpowered, and his heariv® 
charmed, as by the accents of heavenly persua- 
sion, and all within him feasted by the rich, and 
varied luxuries of an intellectual banquet?—Oh! 
it is cruel to frown unmannerly in the midst of 
so much satisfaction. But 1 must not forget 
that truth has her authority, as well as her stery)- 
ness; and she forces me to affirm, that after al! 
this has been felt and gane through, there might 


not be one principle which lies at the turning 
point of conversion, that has experienced a sin- 
gle movement—not one of its purposes be con- 
ceived—not one of its doings be accomplished 
_ not one step of that repentance, which, if we 


not one announcement of that faith, by which | 


we are saved, admitted into areal and actual 
possession by the inner ran. He has had his 
hour’s entertainment, and willingly does he 
award this homage to the performer, that he hath 
a pleasant vuice, and can play well on an Instru- 
ment—but, in another hour, it fleets away from 
his remembrance, and goes all to nothing, like 


the loveliness of a song. | 

[ To be continued. } | 


ORIGINAL DISSERTATION. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 


- When I contemplate the mind of man, I see 
in it a constant disposition to ascertain the un- 
known, especially, when connected with mys- 
tery. | 
they afford any prospect, illusive or real, of so- 
lution. If they should not, still it loves to con- 
template and attempt them. As_ Rasselas, 
though surrounded with a world of delights in 
the happy valley, yet burned to scale the inac- 
cessible heights that limited his vision, and se- 
cluded him from unknown wonders. Like him, 
it conjectures that the worth of the unattained 
transcends that of possession. 

The designand primitive constitution of this 
disposition, are good. 
intellectual labour. It is the key that unlocks 
the door of nature and initiates us into the mag- 
nificent secrets of creation. Without it, earth 
were a garden of merely sensual delights, and 
the Heavens, with their immense systems of 
worlds, but a congregation of lamps—a fantasti- 
cally wrought canopy. What avast assemblage 
of beautiful minutie has Chemistry brought to 
light! How have our minds been exalted by the 
sublime speculations of Astronomy! 
these sciences, as well as all other sciences, are 
based on this disposition of our nature. _ 
Owing to the circumscribed nature of man, it 
has also its baneful effects. Mistaking the pro- 
per objects of human research, attempting mys- 
teries ordained by nature inexplicable, he ex- 
pends time and thought in unavailing toil. Fall- 
ing in every effort, he still strives to climb a pre- 


cipice, where neither foot nor hand can hold. 
The result is unnerving melancholy. 
vainly striven for the acquisition of unattainable 


He has 


knowledge, and now, he sullenly concludes that 
ignorance is the lot of humanity, or sits down in 
the hopeless gloom of scepticism. He is like a 
traveller hemmed in by precipitous rocks and 
mountaius. 
their grandeur, he unagines could he but gain 
their heights, prospects of beauty—-scenes of glory 
would spring up to his vision. He overlooks jn 
his ecstacy the obscure clefts or half concealed 
ravines that, eventually, would conduct to the 
same results; and with rash footsteps boldly at- 
tempts the. loftiest summit. Repeated disap- 
poiutments convince him of the fruitlessness of 
his task, and in grievous accents he exclaims 
against his destiny. Happy would it be, if man 
knew at what points his intellect had limits! 
He might, then, concentrate the whole energies 
of his mind on those openings, where progres- 
sion 1s ilimitable., | 

I have been led to make these reflections by 
the perusal of a composition in the Imperial 
Magaziue (edited by Samuel Drew) entitled “a 
dissertation on Divine knowledge.’ Moved, no 
doubt, by the disposition we have been noticing, 
the author attempts, by a peculiar theory, to 
solve the incomprehensibility attached to the 
divine prescience. 


have not, we perish, so much as entered upon— 


| This subject lias ever been a stumbling block 


C 


The intellect delights in mysteries, if 


It is the grand spring of 


Both of 


Struck with awful admiration of 


to those, who affect to diminish the mysteries of 
Revelation. ‘The great difficulty consists in the 
compatibility of prescience with free agency. 
Some, unable to reconcile them, have sacrificed 
the latter to the former, thus giving credence to 
the doctrine of necessity. Others, convinced by 
an imperative Consciousness of the existence of 
the latter, have, in diverse ways, attempted to ob- 
viate the difficulty induced by the former. Of 
these we will notice three classes—First; those, 
who, acknowledging ‘he infinity of the divine 
knowledge, yet boldly deny the pvussibility, that 
everm the Almighty should. be prescient to con- 
tingencies. Secondly; those who, in more mo- 
Ndest language, set forth that, God has ordained 
things that are possible, and things that are cer- 
tain; and that he, accordingly, perceives possi- 
bilities, as possibilities, certainties, as certainties. 
To this class belongs the author of the previous- 
ly-mentioned dissertation. Lastly; those, who 
suppose knowledge to be rather a capability than 
a quality of the divine nature; that is, God is 
omniscient as he is, omnipotent, able to see, as 
to perform all things, though regulating both 
these capabilities by his will. 

The first and second classes, though differing 
in language, are one in sentiment. The former 
found their argument on the assumed irreconci- 
leability between prescience and contingency, 
the latter, on the impossibility of collision be- 
tween the Divine attributes. We will attend to 
these in their order. | 

It is affirmed that, if God certainly foreknow 
human -volitions and actions, then, most certain- 
ly, they will exist. For his knowledge being 
perfect and immutable, and any deviation from 
it in actual existence involving the idea of 
change and imperfection, it is absurd and con- 
tradictory to suppose that circumstances may 
occur otherwise than he foresees. Of two con- 
trary volitions, when certainty is attached to the 
existence of one, impossibility destroys that of 
the other. Of two contrary actions, if one be 
certain, the other is impossible. If, then, it be 
certainly foreknown that my actions will be vi- 
cious, they will necessarily be vicious; if virtuous, 
they will necessarily be virtuous. The strength 
of this argument rests on a single assumption; 
that possibility and: certainty are incompatible; 
that the certainty of an action destroys the pos- 
sibility of its opposite. Where is the proof of 
this? I deny that it is self-evident; that it is an 
intuitive fact. What is the strict meaning of 
possibility?’ Within one’s power. Shall I then say, 
because God certainly foreknew that I should 
live to adult age, that it was impossible (that is, 
out of my power) to have shortened my days by 
suicide? Is this self-evident? I gannot feel it 
so. Let us illustrate, for illustration is the only 
resort, when the self-evidence of a proposition is 
‘contested. I see that man walking; I perceive 
all his motions; so long as I truly perceive, so 
long they certainly exist, and it is impossible 
they do not exist. Yet who will say that they 
are affected by my knowledge; that there cause 
is m my perception? This is a parallel case. 
God is represented as inhabiting eternity, as the 
AM, knowing the end from, the beginning, and 
viewing all things as present. From all which 
we gather that his existence is not successive, 
that there is properly with him neither future nor 
past, neither fore-knowledge nor after-know- 
ledge. Hence, perceiving human action as pre- 
sent, has his knowledge any more controlling 
influence over them than my perception had on 
the pedestrian? Argue as thou wilt, thou still 
canst not show how or why there is causation in 


‘Knowledge, how or why perception should be 
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ordination. Let us look at the word impossi- 
bility. There seems to me much ambiguity in 
this term. ‘‘Where one action,” sayest thou, “‘is 
certain, its opposite is surely impossible.”’ If it 
is meant by this that, the latter is out of my power, 
I flatly deny the inference; but if thou meanest 
that, it is an impossibility founded on a decision 
of my will, that it is impossible because my will 
has fully purposed its contrary, I most hearttly 
admit the proposition. Still I blame thee for the 
abuse of terms. Whatever verbal signs are 
appropriated to the ideas of necessity, impossi- 
bility, and their attributes, are véry improperly 
used in reference to the volitive faculty and its 
operations. Thou sayest no more than this, 
that, since the will determines’the certain exis- 
tence of an action, the non-existence of its op- 
posite is also certainly determined by the same 
faculty. 

We notice those, secondly, who propose that, 


‘God foresees. possibilities as possibilities; cer- 


tainties as certainties. “If,’’ says the author of 
the dissertation on Divine Knowledge, ‘“‘the Al- 
mighty see two things equally possible, and see 
them so, by unerring, eternal perception, and 
because he has made them alike possible; to say 
that he knows one better than the other is to as- 
perse his knowledge, because it is to say, that he 
dvas a perfect and imperfect, arcertain and an un- 
certain knowledge—a knowledge that knows, 
perfectly knows tlie ultimatum of a thing, yet 
perceives at the same time it is possible that 
thing may have quite an opposite termination.” 
The strength of this argument is evidently found- 
ed on a misapprehension of the word possibil- 
ity. It is confounded with what is by some con- 
ceived to be its inferrible attribute; I mean un- 
certainty. But this is an assumption of the con- 
tested point, a petitio principii. Having assumed 


_the question, he very easily infers what he wish- 


es. For if God perceive two things as equally 
uncertain, it is absurd to say that he foresees, 
either more certainly, than the other. Truly his 
knowledge would then be ‘‘perfect and imper- 
fect, certain and uncertain.’ Restrict, however, 
the word to its legitimate meaning, and judge 
whether the inference be logical. God per- 
ceives two actions as equally possible, that is 


within the power of free-agency; therefore is it 


absurd that he should perceive which of these] er 


the volition will certainly select. In other words; 
when two contrary actions are presented to the 
will, because God has ordained that the volitive 
faculty shall-be uncontrolled in its decisions 
upon them, therefore, is it impossible that he 
should perceive its final decision. Who does 
not see at once that the inference is unwarranted? 

If when God foresees the ultimatum of a thing, 
it is impossible that thing should have an oppo- 
site termination, the impossibility 1s derived from 
the last decision of the will, and not from the 
certainty of the divine knowledge. In fine, the 
arguments of both these classes as I conceive, 
are based upon an unintuitive and unproved as- 
sumption. 

Hitherto we have endeavoured by illustration 
to show the emptiness of this assumption, and 
that it is not unreasonable to suppose the con- 
sistency of possibility and certainty. 

We shall n@w attempt to establish the propo- 
sition, that there is a certainty in contingencies, 
whether foreseen ornot. Certainty, perhaps, is 
not altogether a proper word, being used to de- 
signate rather a quality of knowledge than an 
attribute ofactions. Still as there is a something 


in actions analogous to that quality in know- 


ledge, named certainty, we will use this term 
for want of abetter. Of two equally possible and 


contrary actions, one alone can be willed and 
performed by a free-agent. An absolute cer- 
tainty is, therefore, connected with one of them; 
and the ultimate decisions of the volitive agent 
determine )which; for, supposing him to be again 
placed in precisely the same circumstances, ex- 
ternal and internal, with the same liberty, hav- 
ing the same two actions presented for his 
choice, with exactly the same motives, it Is 
absolutely certain that his decision would be the 
same. But sayest thou, “this is necessity;”’ call it 
so if you please, but it is a necessity founded on 
the nature and decisions of an uncontrolled will. 
For the sake of further elucidation, we will sup- 
pose that there are two sets of opposing actions, 
each sustained by its appropriate motives: man 
is placed between them, possessing an uncon- 
trolled power of choice, and an unconstrained 
liberty to fulfil his volitions. Both these sets of 
actions are possible, that is, within the power of 
his choice; yet he can will but one. Since, 
though equal possibility is connected with both, 
certainty necessarily belongs but to one, super- 
add to this certainty the prescience of a superior 
intelligence; does it alter the circumstances of 
the. case? are the volitions or the liberty of the 
agent destroyed? Certainly not. 
; “If I foreknew, 


.  Fore-knowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less prov’d certain unforeknown.”’ 


Hast thou any further doubt? Dost thou think 
that the Almighty who is the infinitude and the 
source of will, liberty, free-agency, understand- 
eth not their nature, knoweth not their tenden- 
cies, cannot perceive their results? Who dares 
charge perfection with imperfection? Who will 
set limits to the Omnipotence and Omniscience 
of the divinity? 

Above all, revelation establishes the fact 
that contingencies are foreseen by the Deity. 
The plans of the Almighty, in regard to the 
government of man, the promise, that the 
“seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head,”’ the predictions of the Jewish seers in re- 
ference to the Messiah—in a word, nearly all 
the prophecies in the Old and New Testament, 
are based on a prescience of contingencies. 

There are only two modes by which the ac- 
complishment of prophecy can be effected; eith- 
by an adaptation of its predictions to the fore- 
see litions of man, or by an enforced fulfil- 
ment of them in a destructive encroachment on 
his free-agency. The advent, sufferings, and 
crucifixion of the Messiah were foretold with a 
wonderful particularity by the prophets. If not 
founded on a certain:knowledge of contingen- 
cies, On an unerring prescience of the volitions 

nd.actions of independent agents, how could 
these predictions have been accomplished unless 
by an arbitrary direction of free-agency to sub- 
serve their fulfilment? Vhus making the Jews 
necessary agents in the hands of Ged, and des- 
troying their responsibility. The inevitable in- 
ference is, that God can and does foreknow con- 
tingencies without infringing the independent 
volitions of free-agency. 

The third theory sets forth, that God possesses 
the power of prescience, but does not choose to 
exercise it in yelation to contingencies. This 
hypothesis, (it is a mere hypothesis) likewise as- 
sumes that prescience and Contingency are in- 
compatible, or rests on the assumption, that 
there are certain reasons why the Deity doves not 
choose to perceive contingencies. ‘lhe futility 
of the first assumption we think we have shown. 
We will now notice the second, ‘‘God does not 
foreknow human actions, because he does not 


know them, there must be a reason for his noli- 
tion; for the volitions, and nolitions’ of intelli- 
gence, are’ always. founded on reasons. We 


from the nature and circumstances of those ac- : 
tions; but this necessarily presupposes a know- 
ledge of those actions, which directly contra- 
dicts the proposition from which we set out, 
“that God does not foreknow human actions.’’ 
Here we havea proposition,.“that God does not 
foreknow,”’ founded on asupposition, ‘because 
it is not his will;”’ from which supposition is lo- 
gically-derived a deduction that contradicts and 
destroys both proposition and supposition. I 
conclude then the hypothesis is false, because 
involving a flat contradiction. ; 
One general remark is applicable to these three 
theories. . They are all invented on the supposi- 
tion, that prescience and free-agency are incom- 
patible, which is inferred from the postulator 
inconsistency of possibility and certainty. ) 
We have endeavoured, first, to show that the 
hypothesis of this inconsistency is futile; second- 
ly, that whether foreseen or not, there is an ab- 
solute certainty in contingencies, however para- 
doxical it may appear; and, thirdly, that the po- 
sitive and deductive evidence of revelation firm- 
ly establishes the proposition, that there is a cer- 
tain foreknowledge of universal contingencies. 
“Why then, it is asked, with this complete pre- 
sciénce of events did the Almighty create Adam?” 
This is the mystery. But, though unable to 
comprehend the consistency of his conduct with 
the attributes of his Being, we have no sufficient 
evidence of their inconsistency. It is unphilo- 
sophical and unjust; nay, it is impious to make 
a general and absolute inference, where we are 
unacquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case. Could our minds take in -infinity, there 
might be perceptions that would explain the 
mystery. There is no less incomprehensibility 
in material things. What mind has ever con- 
ceived the ultimatum of the divisibility of mat- 
ter? Yet what reason, but what has asserted the 
existence of such ultimatum? Here reason de- 
cides, where conception is sceptical. Can we 
then hesitate, though our comprehension fails, 
fearlessly to decide, that ‘‘the wisdom, justice, 
and mercy of the Deity are inviolate? Though 
both revelation and reason establish, that eter- 
nal and immutable prescience perceived the 
transgression of Adam with all the immense 
train of regulting evils. No! whatever views 
we may take of the subject, our universal con- 
clusion should be, ‘the Judge of all the earth 
will do right.” 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 
The Scripture is suited to every capacity. It is 
a ford wherein a lamb may wade, and an elephant 
swim; and herein is the infinite wisdom of God 
seen, in wreathing together plain truths with ob- 
scure, that he might gain the more credit to his 
Word, by the one instructing the ignorance of 
the weakest, by the other puzzling and’confound- . 
ing the understanding of the wisest. This also 
adds a beauty and ornament to the Scripture. 
‘As the beauty of the world is set off by a grace- . 
ful variety, so is it in the Scripture. There are 
sublime truths, that the most aspiring reason of | 
man cannot overtop, and there are more plain and 
easy truths, in which the weakest capacity may 
converse with delight and satisfaction. Nomar 
is offended with his garden for having .a shady 
thicket in it; no more should we be offended with - 
the Word of God, that among so many fair and 
open walks, we here and there meet with a 
thicket, that the eye of human reason cannot — 


choose to know them.” If he do not choose to 


look through. Hopkins. 


most rationally infer that reason to be derived — 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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\_ [From the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE FLOATING CHAPEL. 


’Twas Sabbath morn. The summer sun 
In cloudless splendour shone, 

And ting’d with gold each curling wave, 
As soft it rippled on; 

I walk’d along the winding shore, 
Bespread with pebbles rare; 

For thus 1 hop’d ere noon to reach 
The distant house of pray’r. 


I came where by the river’s bank 
Some stately vessels lay; 
And many seamen sought the beach, 
In Sabbath raiment gay; 
I mark’d not, as they paced along, 
Their staid and thoughtful air; — 
But sigh’d and wish’d they'd turn with me, 
And seek the house of pray’r. 


At length, a streamer fair and broad, 
My fix’d attention drew; 

For in its folds it gave the dove 
And olive-branch to view: 

The seamen climb’d the vesscl’s side, 
Which did this banner bear; 

I follow’d, and with joy beheld 
A floating house of pray’r. 

Above, beneath, each steadfast eye 
Upon the preacher hung; 

And sweet and holy was the strain 
The sons of ocean sung: 

No vacant look, no wand’ring glance, 
No restless force was there; 

Nor did one wanton leer defile 
The seaman’s house of pray’r. 


The rippling wave, the winding shore, 
No longer meet my gaze; 
No more the snow-white Bethel flag 
wand’ring foostep stays; 
But oft, amidst the holy calm 
Of Sabbath morning fair, 


with new delight recal 
he seaman’s house of pray’r. 


Edinburgh. 


THE WORLD. 


The world! the world! ’tis all title-page! there’s 


no contents. The world! it all depends on a fool- 


ish fancy. ‘The world! itis ali deceitand lies. The 


world! it is all vexation—in getting, in keeping, | General Convention of 1830. 
in losing it; and whether we get or lose, we are 
- still dissatisfied. The world! a very little cross 

— will destroy all its comforts. ‘The world! ’tis only 
a tedious repetition of the same things. The 
world! will yield us no support or consolation 


when we most want it, i. e. in the horrors of a. 


guilty mind, and in the approaching terrors of 
death. The world! is unsuited to the godlike 
powers, infinite passions, and immortal capacities 


of a soul. The world! is fickle, variable, and 
unstable as the wind; ’tis always fickle, always 
changeable, always unstable; there is no stead- 
fastness in its honours, riches, pleasures; ’tis alla 
lie, allalie forever. The world! it never satisfies; 


we ever wish for chan 
low, rich or poor; we 


ge, whether we are high or 
are always wishing for some 


new variety, to cheat the imagination; the witch- 


craft of polluted 


pleasure decays ina moment, 


and dies. The world! its’pleasures are exceed- 
ingly limited, and under most painful restraints 
attended with bitter remorse, and followed With 2 


horrible dread of bad conse 
ofimpurity are mixed u 


quences; the pleasures 
p with horrid disgusts and 


self-loathings, and have most dreadful damps and 


twinges of mind when the momentary witchcraft 


of pleasure is gone for ever, Ryland. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


~ 


BALTIMORE, | 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 1831. 


Verbal and written communications of the 
most respectable character are daily received, 
commending the exclusion of personal alterca- 
tion from our paper. : 

We feel confident, that the course we have 
adopted, will be sustained by the best intelli- 
gence in and out\of the church, and do not in 
the least apprehend the want of support. As 
the professed followers of one common Saviour, 
bound for the same heaven, and hoping to share 
in one eternal.felicity; we tender to all our bre- 
thren, of whatever name, who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ’ in sincerity and obey his gospel, 
the right hand of fellowship. . 
As opportunity offers, we shall be pleased to 
record encouraging accounts of the triumphs of 
grace, in our own or other churches, provided, 
they reach us from unquestionable authority, 
and be reported in the temper and spirit of the 


gospel and not in mere subservience to secta- 
rian objects. 


It may not be amiss to observe, that subscri- 
bers to this paper will receive 52 numbers per 
annum, for two dollars and fifty cents, which is 
considerably cheaper than the former paper, of 
which, ouly 24 numbers per annum were issued 
for one dollar and fifty. We do not make this 
remark in disparagement to the former paper, 
but only to remind our friends that the ‘“‘Metho- 
dist Protestant” is, in fact, a cheap paper. 


The following resolution was passed in the 


Resolved, That this convention respectfully 
request the zealous co-operation of the ministers, 
preachers, members and friends of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, in extending the circu- 


lation of the Mutual Rights and Methodist Pro- 
testant. 


Owing to the unavoidable hurry and confu- 
sion attendant on issuing our first numbers 
we fear that some of our subscribers may not’ 
have received their papers. If so, they will 
please inform us immediately, and we trust 
there shall be no cause of complaint hereafter. 
Arrangements have been made with a gentleman 
of this city to pack and mail the paper; in whose 
precision and competency we have the highest 
confidence. | 

Removals occasioning a change in address 
should be immediately reported. 


For the satisfaction of ourselves and friends 
be intend publishing, regularly, after next week, 


with the list of letters, the remittance of each ; 


subscriber, to this paper. Agents will be parti- 


cular to designate the persons for whom they . 


remit, and the amount from each. 


- Remittances for the book department will also 
be acknowledged. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Will you be’ pleased, in your 
next number, or as early as convenient there- 
after, to inform your readers of the number of 
annual conferences of the associated Methodist 
churches, constituting the Methodist Protestant 
church; also the time and place of holding each 


‘conference in the present year. 


Yours respectfally, 
January 15, 1831. ‘St 


It would be gratifying to answer, immmedi- 
ately, the request of our correspondent M., were 
itin our power. The information he solicits 
would be pleasing to ourselves, and no doubt, to 


every member in our Fellowship. We, there- . 


fore request that, the Presideut of each of the 
conferences will be so good as to furnish us 
speedily with the desired information, together 


with all other intelligence ‘he ate deem ‘useful 


and interesting. 


Mr. Epttor:—A very highly respected 


ter, in a letter, suggests the propriety of each 
circuit and station procuring one copy or more. 
of each of the books, recommended in the disci- 


pline, to those preachers who apply for orders in — 


our church. He thinks that the object/had in 
view, to wit, the improvement of the graduate, 
would be greatly facilitated, particularly where 
he is not in funds to obtain those works himself. 
- Yours respectfully, 
A FRIEND TO THE RISING MINIsTEY. 


P 
We publish the following, inasmuch as it a- 


bounds in good hints both to ourselves and our 
subscribers. 
[From a subscriber. ] 

We gladly received the first number of the 
Methodist Protestant.’’ The matter will com- 
mend itself to readers of various tastes. We 
see-at a glance, that good things are to be 
spread before the mind’s appetite. The large 
quarto form is excellent; none so convenient for 
both transmission and filing. The type is good, 
and the press work is well executed. The pa- 
per is abundantly better than we expected, as 


we had not thought of receiving a kind so great- - 


ly superior to that used by all but a very few of 
the periodicals of this country. Are there not 
many reasons which cry aloud against announc- 
ing in what manner the accumulating power of 
‘the Bible is riding over the high billows of po- 
litical, religious, and intellectual commotion’ — 
on paper Composed of such sorry materials as 


jto be fit only for the uses of the grocer and 


confectioner? We are heartily pleased to find 
that the price of the paper is to be $2 50. The 
difference between $2 and $2 50 per annum, is 
less than one cent on each number. Had you 
printed on ordinary paper, I should never have 
expected to see a legible sheet after my wife-and 
daughters and grand child had read’ it all 
through. | 

We are inclined to think, Mr. Editor, that you 
will not have published many numbers before 
our family will find some one sermon—some 
practical and consolatory evidence of the truth 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


« and power of christianity—some biographical 


sketches—some compendium of the state of 
christianity in the world—some particulars of 
our rising Israel—some advice—or even some 
one maxim, which we might never have seen— 
and either one of which may be worth more 
than the price of fifty-two numbers of the 
‘‘ Methodist Protestant.’’ We shall be the bet- 
ter pleased to see allthe good things we expect 
on good paper. In this instance, the dearer is 
the cheaper to every reader, and much more to 
every family who desires to preserve their num- 
An attempt to read the folded parts of 
bad paper is an easy illustration. 

If anonymous testimony may be received— 
however, I referto any printer, taking the quali- 
ty of the paper into the estimate—I say, a large 
subscription list and prompt payment, are not 
only indispensable to the continuance of this 
fairly promising periodical, but that all its friends 
are needed to make it available in the way all 
its friends would have it. A comparison of price 
and size of this, with any weekly, political, ad. 
vertising paper, would be unfair; for, here are 
no advertisements, on which many publishers 
of newspapers depend much more, than on their 
subscription lists. ‘There is one paper of 25,000 
copies without any subscribers. Instead of ad- 


vertisements, we shall have selections from the 


best religious periodicals of England and this 
country. And, besides, Mr. Editor, if you will 
give us a review now and then, imported or do- 
mestic, no matter, there is neither sex nor co- 
lour, nor clirnate in mind—a review made up of 
extracts from the works themselves, my family 
and others, I am sure, will be obliged to you, 


for we have not time to read all the new books 


sent out by the Evangelical press. We wish to 
hear and see all we can of the great things do- 
ing for the good of mankind. This is an event- 
ful period. Great and marvellous things are in 
progress—mighty energies are developing them- 
selves. For example, sectarianism is falling 
like Satan from heaven. ‘ 

[ had no intention of saying so much—our 
family confidently expects a weekly miscellany, 
tich in original and selected matter—and with- 
al on good paper, and at $2 50—most certainly 
very cheaply supplied. 

May we not expect that nearly every member 
of our church will subscribe for the ¥ Methodist 
Protestant’? and many of the friends of reli- 
gious liberty of other denominations? and of 
né particular communion? It just now occurs 


to me to ask, whether essential differences 


would not be found in families of children, one 
of which families had read a religious and truly 
evangelical weekly paper for twelve months, and 
the other had not? ; | 
The objects of this periodical are two-fold— 
one is intimated: the other is, to gain means for 


the support of a ministry wholly devoted to the 
work—carrying the gospel to a scattered popu- 


lation. In favor of this last intention, permit 
the following selection: ‘‘ The founder of chris- 
tianity left with his disciples the unlimited in- 
junction to go forth unto all the world and to 
preach the gospel to every creature. This com- 
mand, corroborated by others of equivalent im- 
port, and enforced by the very nature of the 
christian doctrine, and by the spirit of christian 
charity, is now understood and acknowledged, 
in a manner that is new to the church, to be of 
aniversal obligation, so that no christian, how 
obscure soever may be his station, or small his 
talents, or limited his means, can be held to be 
altogether excused fromthe duty of fulfilling, in 
some way, the last mandate of his Lord. Thus 


| understood, this command makes every believer 


a preacher and a missionary, or at least obliges 
him to see to it, so far as his ability extends, that 
the labours of diffusive evangelization are actu- 
ally performed by a substitute.” 

Our family further understands, that a weekly, 
condensed, and as far as more important depart- 
ments of the work will permit—a complete view 
of foreigf and domestic intelligence; a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous, useful, and entertaining 
facts, occasional notices of literature and sci- 
ence, statement of the market, &c. &c. will be 
had. Mr. Editor, do you not expect that the 
most efficient literary and pecuniary support will 
flow from the interior of the country? Very 
probable. Therefoye, it is earnestly hoped, that 
our friends in the cities will see to it, that a fair 
and accelerating movement is given and con- 
tinued to this new series, within the circles of 
their influence. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


We sketch the following from a list of the number of 
churches and ministers in New York, belonging to each 
denomination; given in the New York Observer, the 
editors of which by their constant industry and minute 
observation make their paper emphatically an ‘‘Obser- 
ver.”” There are Presbyterian churches, or houses of 

ublic pong | 21. Reformed Dutch, 14. Episcopal, 

l. Baptist, 8 Methodist, 10. Methodist Protestant, 
2. Roman Catholic, 4. Friends’, 1. Hicksite Friends’, 
3. Lutheran, 3. Jewish, 3. Independent, 2. Univer- 
salist, 2. Unitarian, 2. Besides there are 14 churches 
or houses of public worship not connected with any of 
the above. 

The established church in England has about 6,000,000 
hearers, with 11,743 houses of worship, and 18,000 
clergymen, with an income of $35,520,000. 

In England and Wales, not belonging to the regular 
churches, there are 6,000,000 persons, 8,000 houses of 
worship, and 8,000 clergymen, with an incomeof $22,-. 
000,000. [M. ¥. Chr. Int. 


The following extracts from letters received by the 
publisher, will be read with interest by our brethren and 
friends. The letters are from members of our commu- 
nity. 


West Jersey, Dec. 15, 1830. 
Our cause is prospering in West Jersey, our congfega- 
tions are large, serious and attentive; our societies are 
multiplying and enlarging.—We held our first Quarterly 
Meeting in New Port, where we have lately formed a 
class; we had about 100 in love feast, it was a precious 
time. The Presbyterian and Baptist brethren are very 
friendly to us. S. B. 
Pittsburg, Dec. 16, 1830. 
The Constitution and Declaration are very popular 
Even our Methodist Episcopal brethren speak very fa- 
vourably of them. 


In about two weeks from this time, I expect a young 
brother of good ministerial gifts and qualifications from 
the church to identify himself with us.—He is 
from an itinerant, and a convert to the new eonsti- 
tution—others will come soon, 


In this city our society is in a prosperous state,—l 
have been called on this day to organize several socie- 
ties under the new constitution. 


I had similar calls last week.—God willing, 1 hope 
soon to be out—much can be done in various places in 
this region, G. B. 

: New York, Dec. 15, 1830. 

Dear Brother,—Since my return to this place, our lit- 
tle Zion has been visited with a gracious outpouring of 
the divine spirit, several have been converted. to God. 
Brother A. who kept an account, reports that between 
the 5th and 12th inst. at least thirty souls professed to 
have obtained peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The work is prospering. At our prayer meeting on 
Monday evening last I received thirteen probationers 
into society. At this meeting, also, several were con- 
verted who are not included in the foregoing statement. 

When persons seeking religion, consent to come to the 
altar, I have then reason to believe that the pride of the 
human heart is subdued by grace. 

Our new meeting house I expect will be covered in 


the corn, &e. 


Brother A. seems to be fired with renewed resolution; 
he has done, 1 believe, what no other man would, in 
making collections for the new house. 

Reform will owe much to him. 

Yours sincefely, R. 


Philadelphia Dec. 23, 1830. 
Dear Brother,—You did well in prefixing the Decla- 
ration of rights to the constitution: it is first rate — 
How shall 500,000 copies be spread abroad.—Dont fear 
to be enthusiastic in thiscausé. There can be no enthw- 
siasm in using all lawful means for the great ends of re- 


ligious liberty. | 8. W. 
Enfleld North Carolina. 
Dear Brother, —We are greatly encouraged since we 
have seen the constitution.—We were fearful that our 
brethren of the Convention would disagree. But the 
hand of God has prevented; and has aided in forming a 
noble instrument, which will, we trust, be a great bles- 
sing to the present and future generations. 
Yours truly, J: H. 
Queen Ann's, January 7, 1831. 
We have determincd, God willing, to dedicate our new 
church on the 21, 22, and 23rd of this month. I am 
very much pleased with our discipline. 
Yours, P.—_—. 
Alexandria, January 10, 1831. 
Dear Brother, —The Constitution is well received here, 
the Declaration of Rights is spoken of in terms of the 
highest esteem and admiration. J.S.R. 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
Dear Brother,—As far as T can learn the Constitution 
universally is well received. This is more than could 
have been expected, and ought to encourage us much.— 
May it be accompanied with steady, prompt and vigor- 
ous efforts. Yours truly, F. J. 
hburg, Virginia. 
Dear Brother,—Our friends are generally pleased with 
the Constitution. We are anxiously looking for the 
Mutual Rights and Methodist Protestant. I think it will 
be well sustained in this region. W. J. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One of the heaviest snow storms that have been wit- 
nessed in our city for many years, commenced last 
Friday evening and continued till Sunday ae 
making handsome provision for those who delight 
the amusement of sleigh riding. 

So remarkable is the abundance of specie in our coun- 
try, that political economists have set themselves about 
explaining its causes, and predicting its probable re- 
sults. 

Flour. —A letter from J. H. Powel, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, now in England, is published in a Harrisburgh pa- 
per, and says: | 

My dear Sir: T have but one moment to state, that I 
have high authority for saying that, the supply of grain 
on the continent of Europe is short, and that agents 
from France have gone to the United States to purchase 
Communicate this to the farmers of both 
houses. In great haste, your friend, &c.—-WViles’ Register. 


The population of New York state, in 1830, was 


1 934,496, having increased the last 10 years at the rate 
of 40 per cent. ; 


The number of arrivals at the port of New York from 
foreign ports, during the year 1830, was 1510; of which 
1366 were American. The passengers brought by 
these vessels amounted to 30,224. . | 


The total number of arrivals at Boston, from foreign 
ports, the same year was 624; 618 of these American. 
The import of flour during the past year was 800,997 
barrels. 


Worthy of imitation.—Mr. Bloodgood, the Mayor of 


| Albany, commenced his official duties on New Year’s 


day, by throwing open the doors of the Debtor’s Prison, 
and letting the captives go free. The Mayor himself 
paid the debts for which the jnmates were immured. 
This was a generous and noble act. With a few such 
examples, the Legislature will not hesitate to.abolish im- 
prisonment for debt.—. Y. Gaz. 


Lead.—The quantity of lead made in the United 
States’ Lead mines, in the year ending 30th September 
last, was 8,332,058 pounds. In the previous year, the 
quantity made was 14,341,310 peal 


The Conventional Proceedings should come 


ra here, but for want of room we defer their 


this week.—Its dimensions, 42 by 60 feet, with galleries. 
Our Presbyterian friends assist us much, | 


publication until our next number. 
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‘ METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


: 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


[From Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. ] 
OF THE FORMICA LEO, OR LION-ANT. 


Although this animal properly belongs to no 
order of insects, yet, as it is changed into a fly 
very much resembling that described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, it may not be improper to give 
its history here. If we consider the life of this 
animal in its different stages of existence, we 
shall find it equally wonderful in all; but as it 
changes to a dragon-fly, what we have said of 
that animal above need not to be repeated here. 
The Lion-Ant, when it becomes an inhabitant 
of air, in every respect resembles that which has 
been already described; its glossy wings, its vo- 
racious appetites, its peculiar manner of gener- 
ation, are entirely the same. It is in its reptile 
state that it differs from all other insects; and in 
that state it will be amusing to pursue its his- 
tory. 

The lion-ant in its reptile state, is of the size 
of a common wood-louse, but somewhat broad- 
er. It has a pretty long head and a roundish 
body, which becomes a little narrower towards 
the tail. The colour is a dirty gray, speckled 
with black, and the body is composed of sever- 
al flat rings, which slip one upon another. It 
has six feet, four of which are fixed to the breast 
and two to the neck. The head is small and 
flat, and before there are two little smooth horns 
or feelers, which are hard, about a quarter of an 
inch long, and crooked at the ends. At the 
basis of the feelers there are two small black 
lively eyes, by which it can see the smallest ob- 
ject, as is easily discovered by its starting from 
every thing that approaches. 

To a form so unpromising, and so ili provided 
for the purposes of rapacity, this animal unites 
the most ravenous appetites in nature; but to 
mark its imbecility still stronger, as other ani- 
mals have wings or feet to enable them to ad- 
vance towards their prey, the lion-ant is unpro- 
vided with such assistance from either. It has 
legs indeed; but these only enable it to run 
backward, so that it could as soon die as make 
the smallest progressive motion. Thus, famish- 
‘ed and rapacious as it ever seems, its prey must 
come to it, or rather into the snare provided for 
it, or the insidious assassin must starve. 

But nature, that has denied it strength or 
swiftness, has given it an equivalent in cunning, 
so that no animal fares more sumptuously, with- 
Out ever stirring from its retreat. For this pur- 
pose, it chooses a dry sandy place, at the foot of 
a wall, or under some shelter, in order to pre- 
serve its machinations from the rain. The dri- 
est and most sandy spot is the most proper for 
it; because a heavy clogged earth would defeat 
its labour. When it goes about to dig the hole 
where it takes its prey, it begins to bend the 
hinder part of its body, which is pointed, and 
thus works backward; making, after several at- 
tempts, a circular furrow, which serves to mark 
out the size of the hole it intends making, as 
the ancients marked out the limits of a city with 
a plough.” Within this first furrow it digs a se- 

cond, then a third; and afterwards others, which 
are always less than the ‘preceding. Then it 
begins to deepen its hole, sinking lower and 
lower into the sand, which it throws with its 
horns, or feelers, towards the edges, as we see 
‘men throw up sand in a gravel-pit. Thus, by 
repeating its labours all around, the sand is 
thrown up'in a circle about the edges of the pit, 
until the whole is quite completed. “This hole 
is always formed in a perfect circle; and the pit 


‘tself resembles the insidé of an inverted fun- 
nel. When this insect first leaves the egg and 
is newly hatched, the first pit it: makes is very 
small; but as it grows bigger, it makes a larger 
hole, which is destined, like a pit-fall, to entrap 
its prey. Itis generally about two inches deep, 
and as much in diameter. | 

The work being thus with great labour finish- 
ed. the insidious insect places itself in ambush, 
hiding itself at the bottom under the sand, in 
such a manner that its two horns encircle the 
bottom of the pit. All the sides of this pit-fall 
are made of the most loose and crumbling ma- 
terials, so that scarce any insect can climb up 
that has once got down to the bottom. Con- 
scious of this, the lion-ant remains in patient 
expectation, ready to profit by that accident 
which throws some heedless little animal into 
its den. If then, by misfortune, an ant, a wood- 
louse, or a small caterpillar, walks too near the 
edge of the precipice, the sand gives way be- 
neath them, and they fall to the bottom of the 
pit, where they meet inevitable destruction. The 
fall of a single grain of sand, gives the murder- 
er notice at the bottom of its cave, and it never 
fails to sally forth to seize upon its prey. It 
happens sometimes, however, that the ant or the 
wood-louse i3 too nimble, and runs up the sides 
of the pit-fall before the other can make ready 
to seize it. ‘The lion-ant has then another con- 
trivance, still more wonderful than the former; 
for, by means of its broad head and feelers, it 
has a method of throwing up a shower of sand, 
which falls upon the struggling captive with tre- 
mendous weight, and once more crushes it 
down to the bottom. When the insect is once 
fallen thus low, no efforts can retrieve or release 
it; the lion-ant seizes it with its feelers, which 
are hollow, and darting them both into its body, 
sucks out all the little animal’s juices with the 
utmost rapacity. (To be continued. ) 


HISTORY. 


(Extract from Milman’s History of thé Jews.] 

~ For our last number we selected from this ve- 
ry interesting work an eloquent description of 
the destruetion of the Jewish temple. The 
following from the same source, while it excites 
pity for the ignorance, fills us with admiration for 
the courage, and religious enthusiasm, of an 
outcast people, whose high moral qualities we 
are, perhaps, too much inclined to underrate. 


‘‘ Masada was situated on the south-western 
side of the Dead Sea. -Like the other hill for- 
tresses of Palestine, it stood on a high rock, 
girt with precipitous chasms, the sides of which 
a goat could scarcely clamber. It was accessi- 
ble only by two narrow and very difficult paths, 
from the east and from the west. On the east, 
a path, or rather a rocky stair, led up from the 
shore of the Dead Sea, called the Serpent, from 
its winding and circuitous course. It ran along 
the. verge of frightful precipices, which made 
the head giddy to look down; it was necessary 
to climb step by step; if the foot slipped, instant 
death was inevitable. After winding in ths 
manner nearly four miles, this path opened ona 
level space, on which Masada stood, in the 
midst of a small and highly cultivated plain of 
extraordinary beauty and fertility. The city was 
girt with a wall, nearly a mile in circuit. ‘The 


wall was twenty-two feet high, fourteen broad, 
and had thirty-seven lofty towers. Besides this 
wall, Masada had a strong and magnificent pa- 


lace, with sixty towers, built by Herod, on the 


western cliff, and connected, by an underground 
way, with the citadel. The western ascent was 
commanded, in its narrowest part, by an im- 
pregnable tower. 

The city was amply supplied with excellent 


water, and with provisions of all kinds, wine, — 


oil, vegetables, and dates. According to the 
strange account of Josephus, the air of Masada 
was of such a temperature, that, although some 
of these fruits had been laid up for a hundred 
years, since the time of Herod, they were still 
sound and fresh. There were likewise armories, 
sufficient to supply 10,000 men, with great 
stores of unwrought iron, brass, and lead. Jn 
fact, Masada had been the fortress which Herod 
the Great had always looked to as a place of 
security, either in case of foreign invasion, or 
the revolt of his own subjects. The town was 
now as strongly manned. as fortified. Eleazar, 
the commander, was a descendant of Judas the 
Galilean, and inherited the principles of his an- 
cestor in their sternest and most stubborn fa- 
naticism. To yield to a foreign dominion was 
to him and his zealous associates the height of 
impiety; death was far preferable to a treache- 
rous dereliction of the sovereignty of God. 
They acted, to the end, up to their lofty tenets. 

Silva, having blockaded the town, so that 


none could make their escape, seized a point of |. 


rock, called the White Promontory, to the west- 
ward. There he erected his works, a mound, 
350 feet high, and above that a second bank of 
enormous stones; and at length he brought a 
battering ram to bear upon the walls. After 
long resistance, a breach was made, but the be- 
sieged had run up another wall within, of great 
timbers laid parallel with each other, in two 
separate rows, the intervening space being filled 
with earth; this sort of double artificial wall was 
held together by transverse beams, and the more 
violently it was battered it became more solid 
and compact by the yielding of the earth. Silva 
ordered his men to throw lighted brands upon 
it: the timbers speedily kindled, and the whole 
became a vast wall of fire. The north wind 
blew the flames into the faces of the besiegers, 
and the Romans trembled for their own works 
and engines. Ona sudden, the wind shifted to 
the south, the flames burned inwards, and the 
whole fell down, a heap of smouldering ashes. 
The Romans withdrew to their camp, to pre- 
pare for the attack on the next morning, and 
stationed strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
the flight of the garrison. But Eleazar was not 
a man either himself to attempt flight or to per- 
mit others to follow so dastardly a course. He 
assembled his followers in the palace, and re- 
minded them that the time was now come when 
they must vindicate to the utmost their lofty 
principles. God had evidently abandoned his 
people; the fall of Jerusalem, the ruin of the 
Temple, too sadly proved this. The sudden 
change of the wind, on the day before, distinet- 
ly announced that-they too were deserted by his 
protecting providence. Still it was better. to 
fall into the hands of God, than of the Roman: 
and he proposed that they should set thé city on 
fire, and perish together with their wives unvio- 
lated, their children yet free from captivity, on 
that noble funeral pile. 
His men gazed on each other in wonder. 
Someewere kindled at once with his enthusiasm: 
others thought of their wives and children, and 
tears were seen stealing slowly down their har- 
dy cheeks. Eleazar saw that they were waver- 
ing, and broke out in a higher and more splen- 
did strain. He spake of the immortality, the 
divinity of the soul; its joyful escape from its 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


imprisonment in its mortal tenement. He ap- 
pealed to the example of the Indians, who bear 
life as a burthen, and cheerfully throw it off. 
Perhaps with still greater effect he dwelt on the 
treatment of the conquered by the Romans, the 
abuse of women, the slavery of children, the 
murderous scenes in the amphitheatres. ‘‘ Let 
us die,” he ended, “unenslaved; let us depart 
from life in freedom with our wives and children. 
This our law demands, this our wives and child- 
ren entreat; God himself has driven us to this 
stern necessity; this the Romans dread above 
all things, lest we should disappoint them of 
their victory. Let us deny them the joy and 
triumph of seeing us subdued, and rather strike 
them with awe at our death, and with enforced 
admiration of our indomitable valour.” 

He was interrupted by the unanimous voice 
of the multitude, vying with each other in ea- 
gerness to begin on the instant the work of self- 
devotion. On their intoxicated spirits no softer 
feelings had now the slightest effect. They em- 
braced their wives, they kissed their children 
even with tears, and, at the moment, as though 
they had been the passive instruments of ano- 
ther’s will, they stabbed them to the heart. Not 
a man declined the murderous office. But they 
thought that they should wrong the dead if they 
survived them many minutes. They hastily drew 
together their most valuable effects, aud heap- 
ing them up, set fire to these sumptuous funer- 
al piles. ‘Then, ten men having been chosen 
by lot as the general executioners, the rest, one 
after another, still clasping the lifeless bodies 


of their wives and children, held up their necks 


to the blow. The ten then cast lots, nine fell 
by each other’s hands, the last man, a‘ter he had 
carefully searched whether there was any more 
work for him to do, seized a lighted brand, set 
fire to the palace, and then with resolute and 
unflinching hand, drove the sword to his own 


heart. 
SKETCHES. 
x“ THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 
( Concluded. ) 


It was some time before I left the church- 
yard. On my way homeward, | met with the 
woman who had acted as comforter: she was 
just returning from accompanying the mother 
to her lonely habitation, and I drew from her 
some particulars connected with the affecting 
scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in 
the village from childhood. They had inhabited 
one of the neatest cottages, and by various ru- 
ral occupations, and the assistance of a small 
garden, had supported themselves creditably 
aud comfortably, and led a happy and a blameless 
lite. They had one sun, who had grown up ‘to 
be the staff and pride of their life—‘‘ Oh, Sir!” 
said the good woman, ‘‘he was such a comely 
lad, so sweet-tempered, so kind to every one 
around him, so dutiful to his parents! It did 
one’s heart good to see him of a Sunday, dress- 
ed out in his best, go tall, so straight, so cheery, 
sypporting his old mother to chureh—for she 
was always fonder of leaning on George’s arm, 
than on her goodman’s;-and, poor soul, she 
might well be proud of him, for a finer lad there 
was not in the country round.” 

Unfortunately, the son was tempted, during 
a year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to 
enter into.the service of one of the small craft 
that plied on a neighbouring river. He had not 
been long’in this employ when he was entrap- 
ped by a press-gang, and carried off to sea. 


His-parents received tidings of his seizure, but 
beyond that they could learn nothing. It was 
the loss of their main prop. .The father, who 
was already iufirm, grew heartless and melan- 
choly, and sunk into his grave. The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, ‘could no 
longer support herself,and came upon the pa- 
rish. Still there was a kind feeling toward her 
throughout the village, and a certain respect as 
being one of the oldest inhabitants. As no one 
applied for the cottage in which she had passed 
so many happy days, she was_permitted to re- 
main in it, where she lived solitary and almost 
helpless. ‘The few wants of nature were chief- 
ly supplied from the scanty productions of her 
little garden, which the neighbours would now 
and then cultivate for her. It was but a few 
days before the time at which these circum- 
stances were told me, that she was gathering 
some vegetables for her repast, when she heard 
the cottage door, which faced the garden, sud- 
denly opened. A stranger came out, and seem- 
ed to be looking eagerly and wildly around. 
He was dressed in seamen’s clothes, was ema- 
ciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one 
broken by sickness and hardships. He saw her, 
and hastened toward her, but his steps were 
faint and faltering; he sank on his knees before 
her, and sobbed like a child. The poor woman 
gazed upon him with a vacant and wandering 
eye: ‘‘Oh my dear, dear mother! don’t you 
know your son? your poor boy George?” It 
was indeed the wreck of her once noble lad; 
who, shattered by wounds, by sickness and fo- 
reign imprisonment, had, at length, dragged his 


wasted limbs homeward, to repose among the 


scenes of his childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars of 
such a meeting, where joy and sorrow were so 
completely blended; still he was alive! he was 
come home! he might yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old age! Nature, however, was ex- 
hausted in him; and if any thing had been want- 
ing to finish the work of fate, the desolation of 
his native cottage would have been .sufficient. 

He stretched himself on the pallet on which 
his widowed mother had passed many a sleep- 
less night, aud he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George 
Somers had returned, crowded to see him, offer- 
ing every comfort and assistance that their hum- 
ble means afforded. He was too weak, how- 
ever to talk—he could only look his thauks. 


His mother was his constant attendant; and he 
seemed unwilling to be helped by any other 
han 


here is something in sickness that breaks 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the 


heart, and brings it back to the feelings Of in 


fancy. Who that has languished, even in-ad- 
vanced life, in sickness and despondency; who 
that has piued on a weary bed in the neglect 
and loneliness of a foreign land; but has thoficht 
on the mother ‘that looked on his childhood,’ 
that smoothed his pillow, and administered to 
his helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring ten- 
derness in the love of a mother to a son, that 
transcends ail other affections of the heart. Ik 
is neither to be chilled by seltishness, nor daunt- 
ed by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, 
nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience; she will sur- 
render every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will 
glory in his fame, and exult in his prosperity:— 
and, if misfortune overtake him, he will be the 
dearer to her from misfortune; and if disgrace 
settle upon his name, she will still love and 


cherish him in spite of his disgrace; and if all 


| 


the world beside cast him off, she will be all 
the world to hm. 

Poor George Somers had known what it was 
to be in sickness, and nane to soothe—lonely 
and in prison, and none to visit him. He could 
not endure his mother from his sight; if she 
moved away, his eye would follow her. She 
would sit for hours by his bed, watching him as 
he slept. Sometimes he would start from a fe- 
verish dream, and look anxiously up until he 
saw her bending over him; when he would take 
her hand, lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep 
with the tranquillity of a child. In this way he 
died. i 

My first impulse on hearing this humble tale 
of affliction, was to visit the cottage of the 
mourner, and administer pecuniary assistance, 
and if possible, comfort. I found, however, 
on inquiry, that the good feelings of the villa- 
gers had prompted them to do every thing that 
the case admitted: and as the poor know best 
how to console each other’s sorrows, I did not 
venture to intrude. 

The next Sunday I was atthe village church; 
when, to my surprise, I saw the poor old woman, 
tottering down the aisle to her accustomed seat 
on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something 
like mourning for her son; and nothing could 
be more touching than this struggle between 
pious affection and utter poverty; a black riband 
or so—a faded black handkerchief and one or 
two more such humble attempts to express by 
outward sigus that grief which passes show. 
When I looked round upon the storied monu- 
ments; the stately hatchments; the cold marble 
pomp, with which grandeur mourned magnifi- 
cently over departed pride, and turned to this 
poor widow, bowed down by age and sorrow at 
the altar of her God, and offering up the pray- 
ers and praises of a pious, though a broken 
heart, I felt that this living monument of real 
grief was worth them all. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy 
members of the congregation, and they were 
moved by it. They exerted themselves to ren- 
der her situation more comfortable, and to light- 
en her afflictions. It was, however, but smooth- 
ing a few steps to the grave. In the course of 
at Sanday or two after, she was missed from her 
usual seat at church, and before I left the neigh- 
bourhood, I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
that she had quietly breathed her last, and had 
sone to rejoin those she loved, in that world 


‘where sorrow is never known, and friends are 


never parted.— Sketch Book, 


SLEEP. 


Sleep has often been mentioned as the image 
of death:i—‘So like it,” says Sir Thomas 
Brown, ‘thet I dare not trust it without my 
prayers.’ Their resemblance is indeed striking 
and apparent: they both, when they seize the 
body, leave the soul at liberty,—and wise is he 
that remembers of both, that they can be made 
safe and happy only by virtue. | 


MATRIMONIAL WISDOM. 


The late Miss Bosanquet was an example to 
unmarried females. 


Mr. ———— proposes himself as a _partner- 


for life—he is a most agreeable man, but my 
judgment tells me he would be no helper to my 
spiritual interests. Mr. would be a most 


excellent spiritual adviser, therefore I can give 
him my heart and my hand.” 


Mrs. Fletcher's Life. 
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ance: and then, silence being commanded, the offered on behalf of the performers and their au- 
‘ 

first piece in order commenced. The Whitsun | dience:— 

Plays of Chester occupied the whole week, and ‘Lorde! for thy mickle grace 

the Corpus Christi of Coventry seem to have me boven place 

been as long. Those performed in London fre- Fornow since Christ yooren 

quently lasted longer; and a series of perform- O bring out of hell’s pine 

ances, commencing with the ‘Creation,’ and Us 0 Lorde, and alle of thine 

ending with the ‘Ascension, were played on ag gts." grace to live and ende 

Clerkenwell-green, towards the close of Rich- In thy lance, and to yp: 

ard I{’s reign, by the different fraternities of the PP » PP: «i 

city, which lasted fourteen days. Each The Book Agent informs 

aie ‘the | books have not yet been forwarded, that the delay in 

THE MOTHER. . ny appears to have had its appropriate play, ook | bee | 

The cold winds swept the mountain height, expenses for the performance of which, includ- | binding, with the additional labour and close attention 


, . required to publish the first numbers of this paper, are 
ing ‘dresses and properties,’ together with a his apology, and whieh he hopes will be 
And ’midst the cheerless hours of night, 


| tolerable sum for ale and wine, to enable the| tory. The books shall be forwarded to ali without any 
A rifting performers to go through their parts with spirit, | unnecessary delay. 
s throug 


' were all defrayed out of the common stock. wee 
ee ca “i ss 2 Many singular and laughable items occur in the | Books have been forwarded, since No. 2, to the fullow- Pe 
And colder still the winds did blow ing persons, viz: ‘ | 

And darker hours of night came on, old ne books of roe a such < One box Rev. C. Springer, Zanesville, Ohio, care of i 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— a kyrtel, a rosary, and a boke ol prayers, 10r| wy, Silvey, & Co.; Rev. Wm. Kesley, Harford co. Md. ews 

Her limbs were chill’d, her strength was gone:| oure ladye; a cape and mittre, and mass-book, Mr. Baugher, Mr. Reese, Westminster; W. C> Lipscomb, rer 
“Oh God!” she cried, in accents wild, for ye buschope in ye temple of Heirusaleme; | Georgetown; Rev. Dr. John S. Reese, Alexandria;* Rev. | 4 
“If 1 must perish, save my child’ three cappes, made Sarazin-wise, for ye three Mr. Bamber. ~~. i 


She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bar’d her bosom to the storm! 

And round the child she wrapt the vest, 
And smil’d to think the babe was warm; 

With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon her snowy bed. 


kynges of ye East.’ Nor are the entries less} “Sent to Georgetown with Mr. Lipscomb’s. 


ludicrous that relate to the apparelling of the LETTERS RECEIVED 

angels and devils, who, much to the delight and) yy, 5. Aufinbaugh, Rey. N. Snethen, Mr. John Mecas- 
edification of our simple-minded forefathers, had | xy, Hon. P. B. Hopper, Mr. W. Wilborn, Mr. W. C. Lips- 
also no unimportant part to perform in these] comb, Mr. J. W. Merrit, Mr. W. S. Stockton, Rev. John 
mysteries. 


a, 


At dawn, a traveller passed by, 
And saw her ’neath a snowy veil, 
The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 
He mov’d the veil from oif the child, 
It liv’d—look’d up—and sweetly smil’d. 


[From the Imperial Magazine.} 
Edited by the Rev. Samuel Drew. 
Extract from a topographical and historical 
account of Wainfleet, in the county of Lincoln. 
By Edmund Oldfield. 
The term ‘ Miracle Plays’ seems sufficient- 
ly appropriate; but the propriety of the other 
designation, ‘ Mystery;’ is not so apparent. It 
_ appears to have originated from the French 
‘metier,’ or, as it was spelt in former times, 
_ ‘mestier,’ trade; in which sense it was used by 
our forefathers, when, to designate a craft or 
trade, they used the words ‘art and mystery.’ 
As these miracle plays, which appear to have 
been performed at least once a year in every 
great city, were always enacted by the incorpo- 
rated trades, it seems most probable that the 
term, originally used to signify the trades them- 
selves, in process of time came to designate their 
performance. The rules of the various incorpo- 
rated companies throughout the kingdom have 
many references to their enacting these miracle 
| pays: and in the laws of nearly all the guilds of 
ewcastle this clause is inserted,—‘ Nene shall 
fail being at the setting forth of the procession 
on Corpus Christi Day, on pain of forfeiting one 
pound of wax; and each brother shall pay. six 
ennies to the procession and play, yearly.’ 
hese performances were always in the open air; 
a large cart, bearing a raised platform, was the 
stage, and upon this the gratuitous actors strut- 
ted their short hour. Each cart, with its ap- 
propriate actors, drawn by strong horses, and 
- preceded by minstrels, and a banner on which 
was inscribed the name of the piece to be per- 
formed, took its place in the procession; the 
clergy of the-city, in their most splendid array, 
going before, they thus paraded~through the 
principal streets. Arriving at the place of des- 
tination, proclamation was made by the criers, 
of indulgence of so many days to all the devout 
attendants, and denunciations of penance against 
all who should by brawling, or thieving, or riot- 


ing of any kind, disturb the intended perform- | 


pensive; for we meet with ‘mantles of saye, (a 
rich silk,) poudered with gold starres; ‘crownes 
of fyne guld double gilt;’ besides ‘wings well 
payntede, and chevelures, (wigs) of curled silke.’ 
The apparel of Sathanus and his company were 
of lesser cost; ‘a hode of blacke serge wythe a 

ayre of crookit hornys’ was, however, a 


sable, and a goodly assortment of fire- 
hooks, chains, and mantles, ‘depayntede w 
flames,’ was always provided. 7 
“The most ancient miracle play now extant 
is the ‘Descent into Hell,’ the subject of which 
is said to be taken from the apocryphal book, 
so much admired among our ancestors, the gos- 
pel of Nicodemus. The interlocutors are— 


h 


David, Moses, and John the Baptist. 
mences with a prolorue— 
‘* All herkeneth to me now, 
_A strife wel I tellen you 
Of Jhesu and of Sathan 
When Jhesu was to helle ygan 
For to thenceforth feche all hys 
And to bringen them to Paradys.’ 
‘It then proceeds to recount the names of 
those who, ‘sithe Adam and Eve the appel ete,’ 
had been carried away by Sathan, including, ac- 
cording to the strange belief of the times, all the 
patriarchs.and prophets; then reciting the va- 
rious prophecies of deliverance, it concludes, 
‘As ye now shall see.’ ‘Then Christ adyances, 
and declares what he has done for the redemp- 
tion of mankind, and his intention‘to open the 
gates of hell and set free all those that believe 
on him. Sathan at this starts up, and protests 
againstit. A long colloquy follows, which ends 
in the porter at the gate throwing down the keys 
and running away. Christ enters and is thus 
addressed by Adam:-- | 
‘Welcome Lord Godde of londe 
Goddes’ sonne and Goddes sonde 


It com- 


Thatte thou wilt us come and see. 
Lorde as thou art come to us 

Bring us out of thys lothed house— 
Lorde wottest thou who I am? ' 
Thou me shaped of earth, Adam.’ 


‘Then Eve, and all the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, offer similar prayers and are answered by 


assurances of deliverance: they are led out; and 


Christ, Sathan, the Porter, Adam, Eve, Abram, ay eo on the Promises—374 cents; $3.00 per doz.; 


Welcome Lorde mot thou bee — 


the piece concludes with the following petitions ! 


The angelic wardrobe was very ex- Smith, Mr. J. H. Grove, Rey. Dr. J. S. Reese, Rev. Dr. 


John French, Mr. W. G. Snethen, Mr. Wm. K. Boyle, 


Mr. David Ayres, 2, Mr. J. Rawlings, Mr. Levi Rosuer, 


Mr. Gideon Davis, Rev. J Fister, Mr. W. Turner. 


JOHN J. HARROD, 
BOOK AGENT METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH, 


Has recently published, 


The COnstitution and Discipline of the Methodist Pro- 


testant Chisch—374 cents; $3 25 per doz. 


Methodist Protestant Hymn Book—50 ‘cents; $4.00 
per doz.; gilt, 624 cents, $5.00 per doz.; red gilt 75 cts., 


$6.00 per doz. 


Constitution M. P. Church, with a Summary Declara- 
tion of Rights, explanatory of the Reasons and Princi- 


ples of Government—123 cents; $1.00 per doz. 


Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul—50 cents; $4.00 per doz.; gilt, 624 cents; $5.00 


doz. 


gilt, 50 cents; $4.00 per doz. 


Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises of the Heart—373 cts.; 


$3.00 per doz.; 50 cents gilt, $4.00 per doz. 

Christian Pattern—374 cents; $3.00 per doz. 

Mason on Self-Knowledge—37? cents; $3.00 per doz.; 
gilt 50 cents; $4.00 per doz. ; ; 

Camp, Social and Prayer Meeting Hymn Book—373 
cents, $3.00 per doz.; gilt, 50 cents, $4.00 per doz.; 
&e. &e. &e. 

As the entire Church throughout the United States, 
will derive a certain revenue from the sale of the above 
books, as also from the avails of Mutual Rights and 
Methodist Protestant, it is hoped that the preachers 
and friends in each of conferences will promote 
the sale of the one and th¢ circulation of the other. 

On hand, a general assortment of . Miscellaneous, 
School, Medical and Theological Works—with Sta- 
tionary. 
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At the price of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
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in advance, shall receive seven copies of this paper—all 
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advance, shall be allowed a copy of the paper for every 
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the end of six months. 
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of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
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